The Bloody Assi%e
of the women, who sought to cage him in the palace, and
leave them for the superior joys of the field.
Moreover, he had not only a fine presence, a graceful
carriage, and could wear fine clothes with advantage, but
he pleased the people with his frank courtesy and affable
ways. To them he was every inch a prince, both in looks
and bearing. He was British. He was Protestant. They
compared him in their minds with James, Duke of York,
his uncle. No wonder that there gathered round Absalom
a party who wished the King to make him the heir to the
throne, and that Charles himself played with the project,
more seriously than he did with most State problems,
moved to its study by complacent paternal pride when he
fancied he saw in the lad's charms and graces ** his youthful
image in his son renewed."
This is, I think, a fair picture of the early years of James
Scott, Duke of Monmouth, a time of life which modern
psychologists tell us is full of peril for the souL How he
stumbled into the machinations and intrigues of a wicked
world, the ways of which he was not equipped to travel in
security, how he was brought to the dust and carried with
him to destruction hosts of simple followers^ is the story of
the Bloody Assize.
But to understand how that came about we must follow
the lines of two parallel lives of the same date, wholly
unrelated to him or to each other, who were equally heading
for the same disaster and cast to play their parts IE the
same tragedy.